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Doctor Graves Honored 
by Election to Fraternity 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
has been honored by election as a charter mem- 
ber of the Laureate Chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi, an honorary educational fraternity. The 
Laureate Chapter of this fraternity is exclu- 
sively honorary and will consist of men and 
women who have achieved superlative places in 
their respective fields of educational services. 
Membership will be only by invitation. 

Educational service is interpreted in a broad 
sense to include distinguished men and women 
among college and university presidents, school 
superintendents, psychologists, authors, admin- 
istrators of research foundations, deans, pro- 
fessors and possibly laymen who as members 
of various educational boards of control have 
rendered exceptional service. It is the hope 
of the fraternity that this chapter may be a 
step toward the establishment of an academy 
of educators similar to such organizations in 
letters, art and science which hold high the 
torch of ideal service in these fields. 

In addition to Doctor Graves those who ac- 
cepted invitations to form the Laureate Chap- 
ter are Dr Frances Fenton Bernard, dean of 
Smith College; Dr Werrett Wallace Charters, 
dean of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and director-elect of the 
Institute of Methods of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Dr Ellwood Pater- 
son Cubberly, dean of Leland Stanford Jr 
University; Dr John Dewey, professor of 
philosophy, Columbia University; Dr Charles 
Hubbard Judd, director of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; Dr Edward Lee 
Thorndike, professor of educational psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr 
Helen Bradford Thompson Wooley, director of 
psychological laboratories and clinics, Merril 
Palmer School, Detroit. 


——_——— 


Principal Bailey To Leave 
Cazenovia Union School 
After 28 years of continuous service at the 
Cazenovia Union School, George D. Bailey wiil 
retire as principal of the school at the end of 
His resignation has 


the present school year. 
been accepted with regret and with appreciation 
of his services to the school and community. 


Rochester Entertains 
Special Class Teachers 


The department of special education in 
Rochester on May 18, 1925, inaugurated 
“Neighborly Day” by inviting the nearby 
special class teachers to spend the day visiting 
the special class rooms. Twenty-two teachers 
accepted the invitation. The group was divided 
into two sections, one section visiting a school 
made up largely of the older children, the other 
visiting a primary group. All met at noon at 
School 9 and were served luncheon by the boys 
and girls of special and continuation classes. 
In the afternoon both groups visited the pre- 
vocational school to observe the shop work for 
the oldest boys. Later all assembled at the 
City Normal School for a social period and 
were then the guests of the department of 
special education at a lecture given by Dr Wil- 
liam H. Burnham of Clark University, on 
“Contributions of Mental Hygiene to Educa- 
tion.” All the visiting teachers agreed that the 
day had been one of keen enjoyment and lasting 
profit. 

This experiment has proved so successful 
that it is hoped other cities will follow this 
plan and observe “ Neighborly Day.” It will 
tend to encourage those teachers who feel some- 
what isolated because they are teaching in a 
community where only one class is maintained. 


—_()-——-_ 


Flushing High School 
Celebrates Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the recognition of 
the Flushing High School by the Board of 
Regents was observed on May 13th, 14th and 
15th. On the first evening a program of ad- 
dresses and musical selections was given. On 
the second evening pupils of the school pre- 
sented a pageant tracing the growth of the 
school. On the third evening alumni of the 
school gathered at a dinner. 

Sa 


Doctor Gilbert Addresses 
Schoolmasters Association 
At the annual meeting of the Schoolmasters 
Association of the Highlands in Newburgh on 
May 8th, the principal address was given by 
Dr Frank B. Gilbert, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, who spoke particularly on new school 
legislation. 
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Dr John M. Clarke, Director of State Museum, Is Dead 





Dr John M. Clarke 


Dr John Mason Clarke, State Geologist and 
Paleontologist, and Director of the New York 
State Museum, died on May 29th in the Albany 
Hospital following an operation which he had 
undergone after being stricken ill on a recent 
trip to Washington where he was awarded the 
Thompson Gold Medal by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences for distinguished service in 
geology and paleontology. 

A world famous scientist, Doctor Clarke 
brought honor to himself and credit to the State 
which he served for 40 years, through his 
scientific researches in geology and paleontology 
and science in general. The State Museum 
with its historical and scientific exhibits and its 
invaluable service to the State through its staff 
of experts, stands as a monument to his vision 
and efforts. 

Doctor Clarke first became associated with 
the State’s scientific service in January 1886 
when he joined the staff of Dr James Hall, 
State Paleontologist and Geologist, and assisted 


in the preparation of the Paleontology of New 
York. At Doctor Hall’s death in 1898, Doctor 
Clarke State 
years later he was appointed State Geologist 
and Paleontologist, and Director of the State 
Museum and the Science Department of The 
University of the State of New York 


was made Paleontologist and 6 


Doctor Clarke was recognized as an authority 
on the mastodon of New York State and was 
responsible for the restoration of the Cohoes 
mastodon by his son, Noah T. 
inaugurating the ancient 
animals and plants whose remains are found 
in the rocks of the State. 


Clarke, and for 
restoration of the 


His last great con- 
tribution of this nature was the reconstruction 
of the world’s first Gilboa 
forest group opened to the public this year 


known trees, the 

Carrying on his own scientific researches, he 
issued many 
tology and at the same time directed the mani- 


reports on geology and paleon- 
fold activities of the Museum staff, including 
the issuance of many reports and bulletins on 
Most popular of these are 
probably the Birds of New York and Wild 
Flowers of New York. 

Doctor Clarke was a member of more than 
He had 
been president of the Paleontological Society, 


scientific subjects. 


fifty scientific and historical societies 


the Geological Society of America, and chair- 
man of the National Academy of Science com- 
mittee for the purpose of organizing the geolo- 
gists of the country for war service. 

Among honors received by him were the 
Hayden Gold Medal of the Philadelphia Acad- 
of Natural the gold medal of 
the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, the 
Prix de Leonide Spindiaroff awarded by the 
International Congress of Geologists at Stock- 
holm in 1910, and the conferring of the title of 


emy Science, 


wampum keeper of the Iroquois nation. 

Doctor Clarke was among the first to bring 
to public attention the depletion of the waters 
of Niagara Falls. This 
ried before former President William Howard 
Taft, then United States Secretary of War, 
and resulted in a treaty with Great Britain 
which has kept the water 
control. 

He was also interested in Canada and wrote 
interestingly of its science and history. He 
wrote the history of the fishing industry at 


movement was Car- 


under reasonable 
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established Logan Park as a 


memorial to Sir William Logan, organizer of 


Gaspé and 


the Canadian geological survey. 

Doctor Clarke was born in Canandaigua on 
April 15, 1857, and received his early education 
in the Canandaigua Academy of which his 
father, William Turner Clarke, was principal 
for many years. He was graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1877 and received the degree 
of master of arts in 1882. He studied at the 
University of Géttingen, Germany, from 1882- 
84, Degrees conferred upon him include: 
doctor of University ; 
doctor of laws, Amherst College and Johns 
Hopkins University; 


University, Un.versity of Chicago and Prince- 


philosophy, Marburg 


doctor of science, Colgate 
ton University. He was professor of geology 
and mineralogy at Smith College from 1881- 
84 and lecturer on geology at the Massachusetts 
State Agricultural College from 1885-86. At 
the time of his death he was professor of 
geology at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
at Troy 

At 1 o'clock on the afternoon < 
when the funeral was held, the State Depart- 


f June Ist, 


ment of Education was closed as a final mark 
of respect to Doctor Clarke and members of the 
Department attended the services in a_ body. 
Among the honorary pallbearers were Regent 
Charles B. Alexander, chairman of the Regents 
committee on the State Museum; Dr Frank P. 
Graves, President of The University of the 
State of New York and State Commissioner of 
Education, and Dr John H. Finley, who pre- 
ceded Doctor Graves in that office. The active 
pallbearers were members of the State Museum 


staff. 


High Tribute Is Paid 
to Distinguished Geologist 


Tributes to Dr John M. Clarke, whose death 
on May 29th caused sorrow throughout the 
world of science and to his innumerable friends 
and admirers, were paid by eminent scientists 
and by leaders in many fields of activity. 

Of the distinguished geologist, Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves said: 

Doctor Clarke had an international repu- 
tation as a_ scientist, and, despite his 
remarkable modesty, was one of the most 


distinguished scholars and best known men 
in the United States. He was the most 
learned man ever in the service of the 
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New York State Department of Educa- 
and was charming both as a writer and a 
speaker. Few men in this country have 
equalled him in breadth of knowledge and 
culture. But above all he is remembered 
for his uniform courtesy, consideration and 
kindliness. Quiet and retiring as he was, 
his friends and admirers were countless 
and devoted to him. He attracted and held 
every one who met him. The loss to his 
friends, even more than to the State and 
the world of science, is irreparable. 


The New York Times said editorially : 


The State of New York has not only lost 
the official head of its science department 
in the death of Dr John M. Clarke; it has 
also lost one of its most distinguished and 
accomplished citizens. Coming of a fam- 
ily of old American stock and traditions, 
he and his brothers have made contribu- 
tions of note in three different fields, 
journalism, the ministry and science. Asa 
geologist and paleontologist Dr John M. 
Clarke won highest recognition at home 
and wide recognition abroad. Only a 
month ago the National Academy of 
Sciences awarded him the Thompson Gold 
Medal, an international professional honor 
which only two others have enjoyed. But 
he endeared himself not only to those of 
his own field of science, which has to do 
largely with the past, but also to scientists 
in every field and to the people of the State 
generally, because of his intelligent, prac- 
tical and helpful interest in everything in 
the realm of Nature under, about and above 
man’s daily life. He was the best friend of 
the birds, the trees and the wild flowers. 
He was concerned even for the migratory 
birds that only flew across the State and 
he followed them to their homes in the 
Gaspé or elsewhere to protect them there. 
And though a scientist of the highest 
standing, he still insisted that Pan is not 
dead. “I have seen him oft,” he said, 
“among the forests of the mountains,” 
and heard him “rustling through the iris 
swamps” or caught a glimpse of him “in 
the shadows of the salmon pool or com- 
ing down the lavender banks of evening.” 
He had not only the scientific eyes to see 
beneath the surface of the earth, but the 
ears to hear the “reedy pipes” that “sing 
everything that can be sung” and that 
“tell everything that can be told.” 





~ 
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Doctor Clark Saw Museum as Means of Inspiration 


Dr John M. Clarke’s own love of Nature and 
his conception of the service the State Museum 
can render in inspiring in the people of the 
State an appreciation of Nature are well set 
forth in the introduction to his report as 
Director of the State Museum for the year 


1920-21. This follows in part: 


This report is written in the solitude of 
the evergreen woods where every sound and 
glance tells of the service this Museum is 
endeavoring to render to the people of this 
State. 
boughs of cedar and halsam and whistles 
spruce and hem- 
carpet of 


The breeze whispers through the 


among the tall tops of 
lock. In the 
finest needlework, where the brown leaves 


shadows on a 


of the evergreens have fallen, spring many- 
hued mushrooms and pallid clumps of In- 
dian pipe; the clearing burns with crimson 
fireweed and glows with goldenrod. From 
tree to stump and from hough to bush, the 
spider has displayed his aerial engineering ; 
butterflies in passing touch the blue vetch 
and dindle; chattering rodents, restless 
artists that they are, chase back and forth; 
the junco, the goldfinch, sapphic warblers 
of many sorts and voices are starring in 
these groves, while the blue canopy over- 
head, supported by a wall of towering 
spikes of spruce, is crossed by the flapping 
raucous crow and the soaring herring gull; 
and into all the beauty of this hermitage 
intrudes the gray moss crowding out the 
life of the spruce branches, and an unseen 
whose scant 


As a 
rug is spread upon the solid and essential 


army of other parasites at 
mercy lies the whole host of life. 


floor, so all this living picture is stretched 
out on, and overshadowed by, a foundation 
of rocks which tell an ancient story of a 
different life upon the earth. 

The measure of service which this 
Museum can render is the degree in which 
it can inspire in the people of the State 
the appreciative love of these works of 
Nature, and with that the ideals and 
spiritual purpose which can be drawn from 
an understanding thereof Politics and 
expedients aside, there can be no denial that 
this is and must be the first purpose of such 
an institution; therein lies its paramount 
service; and the large-minded legislator on 
his way from politics to statesmanship has 
never failed to recognize the spiritual value 
of it. 

It is well to distinguish between the edu- 
worth of a 


cational and informative 


scientific museum. There are more facts 
in the anatomy and physiology of a house 
fly than the average trained mind cares to, 
or can, assimilate; a single mind may be- 
come clogged with them and yet only thus 
the working of the organism be understood, 
as an engineer understands the working of 
his engine to its last bolt and valve. To 
the selected mind this is knowledge and to 
others it may be information ; but to neither 
is it education unless made to bear on the 
higher life of the individual; that is, unless 
lessons are learned from it which will guide 
us in the better ordering of our own life. 
Life is all one life; we shall do righteously 
only as we direct our share of it by recog- 
nition of the laws which can be easiest 
read in the simpler forms of living nature 





Hartwell Is Honored by Buffalo Schoolmasters 


Superintendent of Schools Ernest C. Hartwell 
was honored on the occasion of his birthday, 
at the annual meeting of the Buffalo School- 
masters Association in the South Park High 
School auditorium on May 12th. In address- 
ing the members of the association Doctor 
Hartwell said that Buffalo has reason to be 
proud of its schools and its teachers. 

Officers of the association elected at the meet- 


ing are: president, Alfred H. Bingham, as- 


sistant principal, School 31; vice president, Mil- 
ford Kleis, School 28; 
secretary, William J. Regan, principal, Central 


principal, recording 
Continuation School; financial secretary, Frank 
A. Collins, instructor, Elm Vocational School; 
treasurer, Frank R. Gott, principal, School 62; 
members of the board of directors, Charles P. 
Alvord, deputy superintendent, and Elmer 5S. 


Pierce, principal, Seneca Vocational School. 
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‘* Know Your School Days’’ 
Interest Many in Newark 
“Know Your School Days” were observed in 
Newark on Thursday and Friday, May 7th and 
Sth, with unusual success. Thursday was visit- 
Parents and patrons visited the regu- 
work. From 3 until 4 o’clock 
the members of the different branches of the 
Child’s Welfare League served light refresh- 
to all In the evening in the 
gymnasium the annual prize speaking contest 


ing day. 
lar classroom 


ments visitors. 


was held. On Friday afternoon in the gym- 
nasium a program was presented by the pupils 
of the grades, and in the evening a program 
was given by the high school pupils. One 
feature of the evening program was a debate 
staged by the boys of the debating club. The 
question was: “Resolved, That the United 
States Should Adopt the Twentieth Amend- 
ment, Namely, the Child Labor Amendment.” 

Booths were built in the gymnasium where 
the school work was exhibited. Each teacher 
was assigned a section of a booth, and every 
department and grade in the school system was 
represented. In the rear of the gymnasium 
the projects completed by the members of the 
vocational The gym- 
nasium was well decorated and with the display 
of work on the walls and booths, presented a 
very attractive appearance. 

In all from 2500 to 3000 people attended the 
different sessions and programs. The 
authorities of Newark feel well repaid for their 
efforts, for they candidly believe that the par- 
ents and patrons have a better knowledge of 
what the Newark schools are doing. 

oO 


Course Offered in Methods 
of Teaching Lip-reading 


At this year’s summer session the University 


classes were exhibited. 


school 








of Rochester will offer a course in methods of 
teaching lip-reading. This course will meet 
from 10 to 12 o'clock daily and will carry 4 
hours of college credit. It is intended 
especially for those who are interested in teach- 
ing lip-reading to the hard-of-hearing. It will 
be conducted by Alice G. Howe assisted by 
Dr Franklin Bock. Miss Howe has had much 
experience in teaching lip-reading. Doctor Bock 
has been director of the school ear clinic in 
Rochester for 16 years, and is an authority on 
the pathological causes and possible remedies 
The course is not listed in the 


of deafness. 
summer session catalog. 


Phi Beta Kappa Plans 
Activities for New Term 

Plans have been made by the Upper Hudson 
Association of Phi Beta Kappa for the con- 
tinuance of the program of promoting scholar- 
ship in the colleges and secondary schools of 
New York by inspirational addresses, reports, 
awards of merit and other methods. During 
the past year speakers of the association have 
been invited to address many schools and an 
increasing interest in this work is reported. 
It is believed that this work will culminate in 
the first 3 months of each semester, the fall 
months being spent in the northern counties 
and the spring months in the southern counties 
of the State. 

The experience of the association has demon- 
strated the possibility of reaching every high 
school in the district with its speakers at the 
flat rate of $5 for an address, this amount 
covering traveling expenses provided the enter- 
tainment of the speakers is met by the local 
school officials. It is reported that the school 
boards are making plans for this expense in 
their annual budgets. The chapters and as- 
sociations of Phi Beta Kappa in the State are 
making financial plans for carrying on the 
work by districts, now five in number, and by 
the encouragement of the formation of honor 
socicties in the secondary schools. A confer- 
ence of those interested in this feature of the 
work is scheduled to be held soon, delegates 
having been chosen who await only the desig- 
nation of a specific place and a convenient time. 

The committee having this work in charge 
has made further provision for encouraging this 
enterprise by the appointment of Dr Charles N. 
Cobb as treasurer and the election of Peter 
Nelson as assistant secretary. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the committee 
of which Dr Henry L. Taylor of Graceland, 
Delaware avenue, Albany, is secretary. 

Three leaflets have been printed by the com- 
mittee. One presents concisely the object and 
organization of Phi Beta Kappa. The second 
outlines the methods and general procedure of 
applying for a speaker. The third contains a 
list of speakers who have offered to serve 
gratuitously as opportunity arises and engage- 
ments permit. 

“initia 

By a vote of 150 to 2, the proposition to en- 
large the East Irvington school building was 
adopted at a meeting on May Sth. 
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Marriage Is Not Cause for Dismissal of Teachers 


A woman teacher who is entitled to per- 
manent tenure can not be removed merely 
because of the fact that subsequent to her ap- 
pointment as a teacher she has become a 


married woman, according to a decision 
recently made by Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves. 


In his decision the Commissioner pointed out 
that under section 872 of the Education Law, 
a teacher who has served the prescribed pro- 
bationary term of 3 years becomes entitled to 
what is known as permanent tenure and that 
thereafter she shall hold her position “during 
good behavior and efficient and competent 
service, and shall not be removable except for 
cause after a hearing by the affirmative vote 
of a majority of the board.” The Commis- 
sioner held that the marriage of a teacher is 
not a cause justifying her removal and that 
the cause for dismissal must be bad behavior, 
inefficient and incompetent service. The decision 
continues : 

It is not necessary for the disposition of this 
case to determine whether or not it is sound 
educational administration to exclude a married 
woman from the teaching service. Much has 
been said and written for and against such 
exclusion. It seems clear to me, however, that 
to declare either by a legislative act or an 
administrative rule that the marriage of a 
teacher unfits her for public school service 
would be opposed to existing public policy and 
would be an unfair discrimination against mar- 
ried women. If a married woman possesses 


the required qualifications and performs her 
duties with the same degree of competency and 
efficiency as an unmarried woman it would be 
not only unjust but I think illegal to discrim- 
inate against her because of her marriage... . 

My conclusion is that the statute, which gives 
to teachers in the public schools in the several 
cities of the State permanent tenure after a 
probationary service for a prescribed period 


and provides that thereafter a teacher “ shall 
not be removable except for cause” after a 
hearing, prevents the removal of a woman 


teacher who is entitled to permanent tenure 
because of the fact that subsequent to her ap- 
pointment as a teacher she has become a 
married woman. 

This important decision was given in the 
appeal Mrs McCollom 
Thomas from the action of the board of edu- 


brought by Emma 
cation of the city of Albany in dismissing her 
from the teaching force because of her mar- 
riage. She had served as an elementary teacher 
in the public schools of the city for several 
years prior to her dismissal. No question was 
raised as to her efficiency and competency as 
a teacher and she was not charged with any 
misconduct. She was dismissed after a hearing 
before the board of education when it appeared 
that she was married while occupying her posi- 
tion as teacher and that she withheld notice 
of her marriage from the superintendent of 
schools and continued to receive her salary as 
teacher under her maiden name up to the time 
of her dismissal. 





Teachers of Agriculture 
Have Regional Conferences 


Regional conferences for high school teachers 
of vocational agriculture were conducted at the 
following places: Dunkirk High School, May 
25th; Madison Junior High School, Rochester, 
May 26th; College of Agriculture, Syracuse 
University May 27th; State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, May 28th; Sidney 
High School, May 29th. 

These conferences were conducted under the 
joint auspices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the State College of Agriculture and 
the Association of Agricultural Teachers of 
New York. 


Agricultural Supervisor 
Will Speak in the West 


A. K. Getman, Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, will lecture at several western col- 
leges and universities during the summer. 
From June 4th to 14th he will be at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Fort Collins; from June 
22d to 29th, at the University of California at 
Berkeley; from June 29th to July 2d, at the 
State Agricultural School, San Luis O’Bispo, 
Calif. 
speak at the state agricultural colleges at 
Sante Fé, N. M., Manhattan, Kans., and 


Lansing, Mich. 


On his return trip to the East he will 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 

Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuartes F. Prospes, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
oe mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 


October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


JUNE 1, 1925 


Flag Week Proclaimed 
State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 

Whereas, The minds and eyes of our people 
are focused upon “Old Glory,” the flag of 
these United States, for the glory of which 
so many of our men and women have gone 
down into the valley of death that the aims 
and ideals of which that flag is symbolic might 
be attained to and endure, and 

Whereas, At this season of the year particu- 
larly when Memorial Day serves to revive in 
us an appreciation of the worth and the glory 
of that flag by adverting our thoughts to those 
who have enlisted their all under the folds of 
the Stars and Stripes to the end that freedom 
might persist, and 

Whereas, A consciousness of the glory of 
our flag has given rise to a movement designed 
to foster even greater devotion and love of that 
standard of humanity, a movement initiated by 
the United States Flag Association and in- 
dorsed by our President as honorary president 
of that association and supported by organiza- 
tions of patriotic and civic; character through- 


out the land, 

Now, therefore, I, Alfred E. Smith, Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, do hereby 
designate the week of June 8-14, 1925, as Flag 
Week and do proclaim Sunday, June 14th, as 
Flag Day, earnestly calling upon the people 
fittingly to observe this week and day by dis- 
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playing the flag of the United States from 
public buildings, places of business and their 
homes and by conducting patriotic exercises in 
honor of our flag in our schools and churches 
and homes. Thus will we stimulate that lively 
affection so glorious a flag deserves 
GIvEN under my hand and the Privy 
Seal of the State at the Capitol in 
the City of Albany this twenty-fifth 
[u.s.] day of May in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five 
[stcNep] Atrrep E. Smita 
By the Governor: 
Georce B. Graves 
Secretary to the Governor 


0Oo-— 


Summer High Schools 


An important extension of the service which 
the State Education Department offers is now 
made possible by a special appropriation of the 
Legislature for the registration and supervision 
of summer high schools in the cities and villages 
of the State employing superintendents of 
schools. As an incidental but integral part of 
this undertaking, Regents examinations will be 
held at the close of the term in the schools of 
this type which have been registered by The 
University of the State of New York after 
inspection. This worthy addition to the De- 
partment’s activities will offer increased edu- 
cational opportunity to ambitious boys and girls. 
It looks toward the complete year-around use 
of school plants and equipment. These now 
lie idle during the summer months and the im- 
mense investment of the taxpayers’ money in 
school buildings and equipment therefore yields 
no returns for one-fifth of the year. 

The establishment of summer high schools 
will enable the pupil of exceptional ability to 
complete a high school course in less than 4 
years if it is necessary or desirable. It will 
also make it possible for the average pupil to 
make up work failed during the year. The 
larger classes and crowded conditions in day 
high schools have forced many pupils of nor- 
mal intelligence to take 5 years to complete 
their course whereas under more favorable 
conditions they might have completed it in 4 
years. This involves a heavy financial loss to 
the community and a serious loss of time to 
these pupils. Summer high schools with their 
smaller classes, more individual attention and 
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opportunities for concentrated study of a few 
subjects will enable these pupils to complete 
their high school course in a four-year period 
and thus will relieve the congestion in the day 
high schools caused by retardation. 

There are numerous cases of deserving pupils 
who are compelled to spend an extra year in 
high school because they lacked one or two 
subjects for entrance to college. These cases 
may arise because of unexpected failures in the 
June examinations; because the course was not 
planned carefully to meet the exact entrance re- 
quirements of some college, or because the ap- 
portunity for a college education comes unex- 
pectedly. If these pupils can not employ tutors 
to make up these deficiencies, they must come 
back to high school for a year at a serious cost 
to parents and to the taxpayers in general. 

The summer school with examinations at its 
close will save many such pupils a year’s time 
and will enable many others to go to college 
who now can not do so. These schools will 
also serve the interests of other groups of 
secondary school pupils. 

The opportunity now is afforded through the 
generosity of the Legislature to organize sum- 
mer high schools upon a uniform standard, to 
give these schools careful and constant super- 
vision in order to maintain these standards, to 
prepare and to equate examinations for testing 
their work and to provide for the maintenance 
of complete and accurate records. These 
measures, together with the cooperation of local 
authorities will establish summer high schools 
upon a sound educational basis, so that the work 
done in one of them may be accepted in all 
others schools of the State. 

A conference of schoolmen interested in the 
movement was held under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education at the board of 
education building in New York City on May 
13, 1925. At this meeting the problems in- 
volved in the organization and administration 
of these schools were freely and fully con- 
sidered. Among these were the qualifications 
of teachers, the length of term, the classes of 
pupils to be admitted, the subjects to be taught, 
the number of such subjects each pupil should 
be permitted to take and finally the subjects in 
which Regents examinations should be offered. 
A handbook shortly to be published by the De- 
partment will embody the decisions of this con- 
ference modified to meet Department procedure 
and existing Regents rules. This handbook 
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will outline the fundamental principles govern- 
ing the establishment of summer high schools 
Detailed regulations will develop out of the ex- 
perience gained in the operation of these schools 
this summer. 

The movement is in an experimental stage 
and during the formative period will require 
careful study Its success will be determined 
by the fidelity with which the principals and 
teachers of these summer schools adhere to 
sound educational practice in their administra- 
tion. If these summer courses are regarded 
merely as shortcuts to Regents credits, if the 
schools are filled with unfit and _ indifferent 
pupils, if the teachers are satisfied with lower 
standards than are demanded in regular high 
schools, this new enterprise will be a failure. 

These schools, therefore, are on trial and 
must justify their existence by the quality of 
work done in them and by the attainments of 
their pupils in standardized tests. It is con- 
fidently hoped that they will do so and it is 
anticipated that the movement will arouse wide- 
spread interest and will have a sound as well 
as a rapid growth 
Avery W. SKINNER 


Time for Examinations May 

Be Daylight Saving or Standard 

The same regulations which have been in 
force in past years in regard to the time in 
which Regents examinations may be conducted 
will be effective this June. These rules follow: 

The examinations may be conducted on either 
standard or daylight saving time. If they are 
conducted on standard time, the usual regula- 
tions should be followed. 

If they are conducted on daylight saving time, 
candidates should be permitted to enter the 
examinations up to 11 a. m. for the forenoon 
session, and 3 p. m. for the afternoon session 
No candidate should be permitted to leave the 
examination room until 11 a. m. and 3 p. m 
respectively. 

In places where the examinations are con- 
ducted on daylight saving time, candidates who 
may have entered the examinations late because 
of confusion of railroad service should be al- 
lowed full time, that is, 3 hours after they are 
admitted to the examinations. 

The same regulations will also apply to the 
examination for Cornell state scholarships, and 
to the examinations for state teachers certifi- 
cates to be held in August. 
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Several Changes Reported 
in School Superintendencies 
Raymond C. Burdick, 
schools in Ticonderoga, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools in Watertown, succeeding 
Frank S. Tisdale whose resignation will take 


superintendent of 


effect on August 5th. 

Superintendent Burdick was selected from a 
long list of candidates for the position because 
of his outstanding qualifications. He is a 
graduate of Alfred University and has received 
the degree of master of arts at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been superintendent of schools 
in Ticonderoga since 1919, having previously 
taught in Allentown, Rochester and Ellicottville. 

Harry W. superintendent of 


schools in Oneida, will become superintendent 


Langworthy, 


of schools at Gloversville on September Ist, 
succeeding Julius E. Warren who recently re- 
signed to become assistant superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Mass. Superintendent 
Langworthy is widely known as a 
school executive. He is a graduate of Alfred 
University and has had 18 years of experience 
in the schools of this State. 


capable 


Other changes of superintendencies reported 
in the newspapers include the following: 
Superintendent George F. Du Bois of Freeport 
is reported to have resigned. W. G. Carmer 
has resigned as the superintendent of the Albion 
schools and Carl I. Bergerson who has been 
principal of the Albion High School for the 
past 3 years has been appointed to succeed him. 

Scott L. Brown, principal of the Ogdensburg 
Free Academy, has resigned that position to 
accept the superintendency of the Gouverneur 
schools to succeed L. T. Wilcox. The latter 
has resigned to become principal of the Cort- 
land High School. 


, Hughes School in Utica, built 
at a cost of $665,000, with classrooms to accom- 
modate 1320 pupils, will be ready for use at 
the beginning of the fall term, it is reported. 
It is named in honor of a former president of 
the Utica board of education. The structure 
contains thirty-two classrooms in addition to 
manual training and electrical training depart- 
domestic facilities, library, a 
a gymnasium, an auditorium and a 


The John F. 


science 


ments, 
clinic, 
kindergarten. 
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School Plans Big Test 
of Lessons by Radio 

Through the cooperation of a committee of 
educational leaders of Westchester county and 
the Radio Corporation of America, a program 
of class instruction by the radio has been in- 
augurated in the schools of fifty-seven cities of 
New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. At 
2 o’clock each afternoon a program is broad- 
cast by station WJZ. 

The committee sponsoring the experiment in- 
Superintendents of Schools Albert 
Leonard, New Rochelle; Lamont F. Hodge, 
Yonkers; John W. Lumbard, White Plains and 
William H. Holmes of Mount Vernon; Dr 
William H. Allen, director of the Institute of 
Public Service, and Grace L. B. Milligan, super- 
visor of part-time schools, Mount Vernon. 

Among the subjects planned for the radio 
programs are discussions or lectures on current 
events and problems to interest the pupils and 
to enrich the subject matter of civics and his- 
tory classes, book reviews and readings for 
classes in literature, vocational advice and talks 
to classes in industrial subjects, music and art 
talks for classes in those subjects, travel talks 
for pupils of geography and lectures by promi- 


cludes 


nent scientists for science classes. 
oa ee 

New School Dedicated 
in Consolidated District 
The dedication of the new building in the 
consolidated school district at Armonk took 
place on May 15th. The dedicatory address 
was given by Dr Thomas E. Finegan, former 
Deputy Commissioner of Education in this State. 
The consolidated district was formed about 2 
years ago by District Superintendent of Schools 
Charles H. Cheney, who brought together two 
one-room schools and two two-room schools. 
Armonk is a typical rural community located 

about 8 miles from White Plains. 


—_o-——_- 


Blasdell Taxpayers Vote 
$115,000 for School Addition 


Through the leadership of Principal G. W. 
Cornell and the board of education, the tax- 
payers of Blasdell have voted to erect a $115,000 
addition to the present high school building. 
The addition will give the Blasdell pupils a 
much needed gymnasium and auditorium, a 
kindergarten department, and homemaking, com- 
mercial and manual training facilities. 
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High Schools Compete 
in Sectional Track Meets 


The New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association is conducting its third an- 
nual series of track and field championships. 
The State is divided into fourteen sections. 
The public high schools, members of the state 
association send their teams to the sectional 
meets, which began on May 23d, and compete 
for local honors. The boys winning first place 
in each event are then combined into a team to 
represent the section at a state championship 
meet which will be held at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, on Saturday, June 6th. 

This plan of scheduling different sections of 
the State against each other is unique and has 
been remarkably successful during the past 3 
years. In the first meet held at Union College 
in 1923 the boys of section 13, Buffalo, won by 
a margin of one-half a point over the boys 
from section 5, Schenectady and Saratoga dis- 
trict. In 1924 at Cornell, the representatives 
of district 11, the schools in the vicinity of 
Rochester, won highest honors while second 
place was a tie between the boys of section 1, 
Long Island, and the boys from section 2, 
Westchester county. 

Seventy-two high schools were represented 
at the final championship games last year. In 
the preliminary competitions more than 200 
schools sent teams to the section games. 

Because of the remarkable interest in track 
and field work stirred by the record-breaking 
performances of Nurmi and the American stars 
during the past year, and the successful finan- 
cial condition of the state association, the in- 
terest in these sectional meets is keener than 
ever before, amd the meet at Ithaca on June 6th 
is expected to bring out excellent competition. 
Last year unusual weather conditions enabled 
the boys to set up nine new marks in the eleven 
events. 

The following events are run off: 100-yard 
dash, 220-yard dash, 440-yard dash, 880-yard 
dash, 1-mile run, 220-yard hurdles, medley re- 
lay of 440 yards, 220 yards, 100 yards and 880 
yards, 12-pound shot put, running high jump, 
running broad jump and pole vault. 


—_Oo——_ 


Assistant Commissioner George M. Wiley 
spoke at the annual dinner of the Niagara Falls 
Teachers Association on May 18th. 
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State Library Suggests 
Books for History Prizes 


Suggestions for books costing about $5 to be 
given as prizes to pupils for proficiency in his- 
tory have been made by the book selection sec- 
tion of the New York State Library. In the 
belief that these suggestions may be useful to 
schools, they are presented here: 

The following are beautiful editions of worth 
while books and a choice might be made of two 
in this group. Each of these books is illus- 
trated splendidly by N. C. Wyeth and contains 
about fourteen full-page, finely colored plates. 


Kingsley. Westward ho! Scribner $2.50 


Cooper, J. F. Last of the Mohicans. Scrib- 
ner $2.50 


Matthews, Brander, ed. Poems of American 
patriotism. Scribner $2.50 
Poems arranged chronologically by events cele 
brated. 
_ The following group consists of three inspir- 
ing and readable biographies of American 
statesmen. While they are called lives for 
boys they are equally interesting to girls. 
Nicolay. Boys’ life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Century $1.75 
Boys’ life of Ulysses S. Grant. Cen- 
tury $1.75 
Hagedorn. Boys’ life of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Harper $1.75 
The two following are interesting, popular 
books of history: 
Hill, F. T. On the trail of Washington. 
Appleton $2.50 
—— On the trail of Grant and Lee. 
Appleton $2 
_ The following are two individual books cost- 
ing $5 each, either of which would make an ex- 
cellent prize: 
Nicolay, Helen. Our capital on the Poto- 


mac. Century $5 

A story of the life and growth of Washington from 
earliest times through the World War. Entertain 
ing information about persons connected with United 


States history. 
Quennell, Marjorie. History of everyday 
things in England. New ed. 2v. in 1. 
1922. Scribner $5 
Valuable illustrations, costume plates in color. 
Fascinating book describing and illustrating the life 
of the people at different periods, customs, costumes 
and occupations. 





—o 


An exhibit including all types of work done 
in every department of the Hudson public 
schools was displayed in the armory at Hudson 
on May 25th and 26th. Many citizens of the 
village attended the exhibit. 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State tion of curriculum content for household arts and the 
f - , social sciences. 


Library Monroe, W. S., DeVoss, J. C. & Kelly, F. J. 


Anderson, W. N. A manual for school Educational tests and measurements. Rev 
officers — superintendents, principals and & enl. ed. Bost. Houghton. 1924. $2.40 
board members. N.Y. Century. 1925. $2 After 7 years of valuable service this volume has 

te pie ee : been rewritten by the authors and appears in a re 

A comprehensive handbook for school officers, which vised and enlarged edition The book has been ex 
offe rs practical suggestions, concrete illustrations and panded from 310 to 522 pe ges. Old chapters have 
helpful information designed to aid in the solution eon reorganized and lengthe med to take eee a of 
of a great variety of administrative problems and recent developments; the chapter on ” statiotic al 
situations, particularly of the smaller school systems. methods has been omitted and four new chapters 
It = based on tried and accepted educational prin have been introduced, dealing with geography and 
ciples. history tests, testing programs, intelligence tests and 

Cox, P. W. L. Curriculum adjustment in the the improvement of written examinations, In view 

- Haga of the large body of new material that has been 
secondary school. Phila. Lippincott. incorporated in the revision and the improvement in 
1925. $2 the accuracy and clarity of the exposition that has 

oJ. Pe been achieved, this text should enter into successful 


A thorough digest of what is being done in pro competition with the best introductions to educational 
gressive schools and a workable system for keeping measurement. 


any school efficient and alive. The author knows The ° . “* . 2 
the field from the inside; his text is written from Moore, A. E. Phe primary school; the im- 


the school’s point of view and meets the school’s provement of its organization and instruc- 
problems. It affords a foundation on which to build ‘ ‘ or 5 
for genuine service. The book is far from visionary tion. Bost. Houghton. 1925. $2 
but it does contain a_ thorough _stock-taking. As Prevalent defects in childhood education are 
Doctor | Briggs says of it in his introduction, it pointed out for the purpose of finding a remedy. 
affords a foundation on which workers of inde Good examples of superior organization and instruc 
pendence, invention and courage can build.” tion from our public schools are described for the 
Dearborn, N. H. An introduction to teach- benefit of others. An effort is made to show that 
: : modern theories of education are workable wherever 
ing. N. Y. Appleton. 1924. $1.80 directed by intelligence and goodwill. The text shows 
The treatment is from the viewpoint of beginning oo ver to a more natural and helpful school life for 
teachers and of beginning students of education. by P : , ; pe 
The work is intention to serve i3t least three tune. Sisson, E. O. Education for freedom. N.Y. 
tions, namely, guidance in selecting the teaching es xe 25 
position for which a candidate is best qualified, a Macmillan. 1925. $2 
survey of professional preparation and the develop- “Tf you after half an hour with this volume don’t 
ment of a proper professional attitude. say ‘Why here’s the book I’ve been looking for, 
. set me down a hopeless overestimator of your in 
Eells, H. L., Moeller, H. C. & Swain, C.C. —tehiigence.”” With this comment, Dr William Me 
Rural school management. N. Y. Scrib- Andrew closes a most favorable review of a volume 
an raaigire of essays which from its first pages quickens the 
ner. 1924. $1.80 blood. Its keynote is the thought that “ children 


must be educated for what they are going to be 
not for vague general ends or a type of life that has 
passed away.” 

“T can not think of a hope, an aspiration, a desire 
of the best moments of the American teacher which 
fails of utterance in the pages or is allowed to 


* This book has been written by men who know at 
first hand the whole problem they are trying to de 
scribe, interpret and solve. It contains material 
that is practical. Its object is to deal with some 
of the great problems, leaving other equally impor 
tant problems to be investigated and solved by the 


teacher in the schoolroom. It is not a manual which evaporate into generalities. Illustration and appli- 
promises to suggest the way out of every difficulty cation follow close on each large truth and glow with 
but it does aim to ‘inspire the student of rural i. To ‘ , . a 
sociology to appreciate the importance of a com n Heaven s name let us not dwell in a fool's 
munity school as a center for implanting American paradise. We yf even thank God for wartime 
standards and ideals. The book will be of equal frauds and Teapot Domes if like gadflies, they sting 

. us with a sense of shocking fact. There are stings 


value to the people of the community and to the 
teacher. It does not lose sight of the fact that every 
person in a community has a valuable part as a con 


aplenty in every chapter, but there is throughout the 
confidence of a strong heart that the school can re 
generate when regeneration is needed 9 





tributor to human welfare and this cooperation and _° 
sympathy become the means to positive and desirable This stirring volume is prophesied by Doctor 
ae? From preface by President Homer H. McAndrew to prove the greatest school treatise of 
Seerley : the year. 
Harap, Henry. Education of the consumer: Stormzand, M. J. Progressive methods of 
a study in curriculum material. N. Y. teaching. Bost. Houghton. 1924. $2 
a. > The past decade has witnessed the most rapid 
Macmillan. 1924. $2 demas’ te instructional methods in all our educa- 
The present volume makes a substantial contribu- tional history according to the author’s introduction 
tion to the problem of determining adequate ob- to this volume. The technic best suited to each 
jectives for education with special reference to con classroom teacher must be ascertained by conscious 
sumption of food, shelter, clothing and fuel. For experimentation with both old and new _ methods. 
the convenience of teachers of special subjects, the As an aid in experimentation and choice, this volume 
objectives determined earlier in the study are listed undertakes to give practical descriptions of all im- 
in such a way as to suggest to teachers of arithmetic, portant general methods of instruction with an 
science, social science, health etc., those educational evaluation of each. It is accordingly a manual of 
objectives which may be attained by proper and ade- teaching technic. Chapters are included on textbook 
quate direction of the learning activities of their teaching, the inductive development technic, super 
pupils. The volume is timely, suggestive, unusually vised study, the project and problem methods, the 
broad in its scope and far-reaching in its significance. laboratory method, the socialized recitation, etc. 
Especially recommended to those teachers who have The book concludes with a presents ation of the trend 
the responsibility for the directions of the formula toward individual instruction in the public schools. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Oswego Council 





F 


rom picture collection of Visual 


The old fort at Oswego 


Probably Colonel Guy Johnson, the Indian 


superintendent, entertained no thought that the 
Six Nations would be neutral in the war be- 
tween Great Britain and the daughter colonies. 
Their dread of the encroachments of settlers, 
their resentment at the land frauds practised 
by great proprietors, as well as their warlike 
disposition, must have supplied strong induce- 
ments to cast their weight against the colonists. 
Doubts on this head were early removed in the 


case of four tribes by the superintendent’s 
exertions, 
The most pronounced step to engage the 


Indian strength was the summoning of a war 
council at Oswego, at which Johnson arrived on 
June 17, 1775. From his journal of proceed- 
ings at that period we learn that he assembled 


there 1458 Indians and about 100 white men. 
He describes his labors and success in these 
words : 


It required some time with great skill and 
influence to remove false reports and fix the 
Indians heartily in the interests of the Crown 
He [Johnson] however had the good fortune at 
length to bring them to resolve to cooperate 
with His Majesty’s troops in the defence of the 
communication and waters emptying into the 
River St Lawrence, and in the annoyance of 
the enemy, and also to send their band of 
Warriors present with him, to Montreal, to in- 
spire their dependants there with the same 
resolutions. He also procured the like engage- 
ments from the Huron chiefs of Detroit, who 
attended the Congress. 

He states that he proceeded to Montreal on 
July 11th with 220 white men and Indians, th 
remainder of the Indians returning home for 
want of craft to transport them, but engaging 
to follow when called upon. The band which 
he led from Oswego was evidently the nucleus 
of the scalping parties by which the settlements 
in the Mohawk valley were to be harried. The 
journal quoted shows that Johnson begged per- 
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mission more than once to lead his Indiais 
across the Canadian line against the Americans, 
but failed to obtain the consent of the British 
general in command. 

Guy Johnson in his journey from Oswego 
was attended by Joseph Brant, or Thayen- 
danegea, who was his secretary, and by Colonel 
John Butler and his son, Walter N. Butler. 
Brant was about 33 years of age. He had been 
educated at Eleazar Wheelock’s school, at 
Lebanon, Conn., and the advantages thus be- 
stowed on a mind of uncommon vigor were in- 
creased by a constant association with his friend 
and patron, Sir William Johnson. His leader- 
ship in the activities of the Six Nations arose 
naturally from his trained abilities and the 
energy with which he threw himself into the 
struggle. 

The course of the Mohawks who returned 
from Oswego was not marked by candor. 
From the latter part of August until an early 
day in September proceedings with the Six 
Nations were conducted in Albany by commis- 
sioners of the Twelve United Colonies and the 
Albany Committee of Safety. The Indian 
deputies gave assurance of neutrality in the 
war; and, when they were urged to tell what 
took place at Oswego, Little Abraham, a 
Mohawk chief, delivered an answer, in which 
he said: 

Brothers. The transactions of that Treaty 
were very public, the Shawenese were there, 
and some from Detroit, Mt- Johnson told us, 
that the Fire kindled there was a fire of Peace. 
That all the white People were the Kings Sub- 
jects, and that it seemed they were intoxicated, 
Mr. Johnson also told us, that all the white 
People were got drunk, and that Gods Judg- 
ment hung over them but did not know on 
which side it would fall Mr. Johnson farther 
told us that the Council Fire was kindled on 
Account of the present dispute, and desired us, 
not to interfere, as we were Brothers, and 
begged of us to sit still and maintain Peace this 
is what Collo- Johnson told us at that Council 
Fire. : ‘ 
At that date, September 2d, Colonel Johnson’s 
Indian following was engaged in scouting at 
the northern end of Lake Champlain, and had 
attacked Americans, while he was constantly 
soliciting Sir Guy Carleton’s permission to em- 
ploy his Indian forces more aggressively. 


—o0———_ 


The new school building erected at a cost of 
$52,000 in District 4, town of Salina, Onondaga 


county, was opened for public ‘inspection on 


May 15th. 


Special Awards Offered 
in Physical Ability Tests 


Announcement has been made by Daniel 
Chase, Chief of the Physical Education Bureau 
of the Department, that special awards will be 
made to pupils who show exceptional pro- 
ficiency in the statewide physical ability tests 
now being conducted in the schools. 

Any pupil who has won the honor, high honor 
or highest honor standard for 5 years since the 
beginning of the state test in 1919 may secure 
and wear a copyrighted gold honor emblem 
made up as a ring, medal or special chain guard. 

Any pupil who has won the honor standard 
for 2 years in succession is entitled to secure 
and wear a bronze emblem made up as a bronze 
chain guard. 

Any pupil who has won the high honor 
standard for 2 years in succession may secure 
and wear the silver emblem made up as a chain 
guard. 

Any pupil who has won the highest honor 
standard for 2 years in succession may secure 
and wear the gold emblem made up as a chain 
guard. 

If it is possible to check up sufficiently the 
records submitted by the schools, the Bureau 
plans to announce the state championships in 
the different sections and to publish the list of 
winners in the Bulletin to the Schools. 

The Bureau requests that each school having 
one or more pupils who have won honors in 
the state test during each of the past 6 years 
send pictures of these pupils to the Department 
since it may be possible to give a special award 
to them. 

ee eee 


Physical Education Required 
by Law in 33 States 


Physical education in schools is required by 
law in thirty-three states. Thirteen now have 
state physical directors of education and most 
of the states have definite requirements for the 
training of teachers and supervisors for this 
work. One school gave professional courses in 
physical education 45 years ago, but now 
seventy-five institutions offer two, three or 
four-year courses, and postgraduate work is 
given in many schools. A summary of present 
state requirements for directors and super- 
visors of physical education has been issued by 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. 
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Score Card for Rating 
Rural School Board Members 


A score card for rating rural school board 
members has been devised by the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kans., follow- 
ing the method of rating pupils, teachers and 
superintendents of schools. According to this 
card, rural school board members should have 
at least a good common school education, own 
their homes, read a standard farm paper and 
at least one good magazine, be in favor of 
spending money for well-trained teachers and 
of retaining such teachers; they should have 
expressed themselves as favoring good build- 
ings and equipment, well-prepared and efficient 
teachers, and good supervision of instruction; 
and they should possess other desirable quali- 
fications. 


—_——_9—— 


Bath School Presented 
Dental Clinic and $2000 


With a view of promoting the health of 
pupils and in memory of her husband, who was 
a dentist in Bath, Mrs F. Myron St John has 
furnished and equipped a dental clinic in the 
new Haverling High School with modern ap- 
paratus and furniture and has given the entire 
equipment to the board of education. In addi- 
tion, she has given the board $2000, with the 
hope that she will later be able to add to that 
amount, and has requested the board to invest 
this money in order to furnish an income to 
apply upon the maintenance of the dental clinic 
of the district. 

The generous gift has been accepted by the 
board with grateful appreciation, and a me- 
morial tablet is to be placed in the room as a 
mark of the gratitude of the district. 


—v0—_——_ 


Corner Stone of High School 
in North Tonawanda Is Laid 

The laying of the corner stone of the North 
Tonawanda High School took place on May 
23d, the Sutherland lodge, F. and A. M. being 
in charge of the ceremonies. The address was 
given by Charles E. Rhodes, principal of the 
Bennett High School, Buffalo. 

The building is to cost $550,000 and is a part 
of the general school building program now 
under way in North Tonawanda. Other items 
in the program are: an elementary school of 
seven rooms, $90,000; an elementary school of 
twelve rooms, $125,000; an addition of four 
rooms to an elementary school, $60,000. 
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Science Teaching Is Subject 
of Sachs Essay Contest 


The second annual competition for the prize 
offered by Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment 
Fund established at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been announced. The prize of 
$1000 payable in June 1927 will be awarded for 
the best essay or treatise upon the following 
topic: “The Aims and Methods of Science 
Teaching in the Successive Stages of the Sec- 
ondary School, and the Intellectual Equipment 
of the Teacher That Will Enable Him To Put 
These Aims into Practice.” All manuscripts 
must be in the hands of the dean of Teachers 
College on or before December 1, 1926 
Further information may be obtained from the 
dean of Teachers College. 





—c— 


G. E. Hutcherson Named 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 


George E. Hutcherson has been appointed 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts Education for the 
State Department of Education, succeeding 
Leon L. Winslow who resigned September 8, 
1924. He will have supervision of the non- 
vocational industrial courses in the grades and 
high schools of the State. 

Mr Hutcherson was graduated from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1923. Since 
that time he has had supervision of the prac- 
tice teaching of students in training in the in- 
dustrial teacher-training department of the 
State Normal School at Oswego. He is a 
graduate of the industrial teacher training de- 
partment of the State Normal School at 
Gorham, Me., and taught industrial subjects for 
6 years before entering Teachers College. 

— 


Publication Suspended 


With this issue of the Bulletin to the Schools 
publication is suspended until fall. An index 
to volume 11 is being prepared and will be 
sent upon request. 

naeeesilibiiamunten 


The dedication of the Cortland Normal 
School building on July 2d will be the closing 
event of commencement week at the school. 
Although the new building has been in use for 
2 years, its dedication has been deferred until 
this year in order that it might be held at the 
time of the first big reunion of alumni in 10 


years. 
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Notes from the Field 


The corner stone of the Washington Junior 


High School in Mount Vernon was laid on 
\pril 27th 
\fter serving 22 years as superintendent of 


Winsor has 
Ist. 


public school buildings, Clinton B 
tendered his resignation to take effect July 

Commissioner Frank P. Graves gave the prin- 
cipal address at the dedication of the new build- 
ings of the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind on May 26th 

The formal opening of School 66 of Buffalo 
took place on May 11th 
rooms it contains an auditorium seating 600, a 


In addition to class- 


double gymnasium, a_ kindergarten, manual 


training, domestic science and art rooms. 


stone of the 


Che 
school building to be 


Buifalo, was laid on May 18th 


corner new elementary 


erected in Stanton street, 


The estimated 


cost of the school and its equipment its 
$1,000,000, and it is to be the largest elementary 
school building in the State outside of New 
York City. Accommodations will be provided 


for 2400 pupils. When completed it will con- 
tain forty-eight classrooms, a swimming pool, 
two gymnasiums, a cafeteria seating 300, an 
auditorium seating 1000, shower baths, domestic 
manual training 


science rooms, supply rooms, 


facilities and a kindergarten 


A\4im-My25-16,500(3848) 


The proposition to issue bonds for $33,000 for 
the purchase of a site for an elementary school 
the 


building has been approved by voters of 


Rockville Center. 


Taxpayers of Chittenango Station have voted 
to erect a new schoolhouse to replace the present 
building which has been condemned 


Ralph Walter, who will complete his course 
for the doctor’s degree at the Graduate School 


June, 


of Education of Harvard University in | 


has been appointed director of psychological 


measurements for the public schools of New 
Rochelle. 

\. Emerson Palmer, secretary of the New 
York City board of education from 1898 to 


1923 died suddenly on April 24th on the French 
liner La Bourdonnais while returning with his 
wife after having spent a year and a half in 
Europe. 


Tribute to Calvert K. Mellon, principal of 
Lafayette High School in Buffalo, was paid at 
May 26th. He 
completed 40 years of teaching and is about to 
twentieth 


Lafayette High School. 


a testimonial dinner on has 


begin his year as principal of 
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